THE   INTENT   OF   THE   CRITIC

well as any four writers could represent, a cross-sec-
tion of critical opinion in America today.

A few preliminary analyses might indicate how the
essays supplement, oppose, or reinforce each other,
what topics or problems arise more than once, and what
accord exists in considering the functions of the literary
critic. Agreement on the answers to critical questions
may not be so important as agreement on what ques-
tions should be asked; it would seem a better state of
affairs if all critics naturally faced the same essential
questions, whatever their solutions, just as it seems
more orderly and sensible to assume that men enter
a polling-booth in order to vote, rather than to suppose
that Smith enters because he likes to make X's on
paper, Brown in order to please his wife, and Jones be-
cause he wishes to be alone.

These four essays fall into numerous balances and
counter-balances. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Auden, for
example, develop their arguments historically. Mr. Wil-
son shows criticism as a branch of the history of ideas,
its manner and even its content changing with the
decades. Mr. Auden also considers criticism a function
of society, and sees the critic, in one aspect at least,
as a corpuscle in the body politic: as the state changes,
so does the literary critic. To this extent, then, both
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Auden are relativists. Mr. Foerster
and Mr. Ransom are more nearly absolute. For Mr.
Foerster, literary criticism must combine esthetic and